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OFFER OF PRIZES. ' 



The Civil Service Reform Association of Boston, desiring to 
encourage the study of the subject of Civil Service Reform, offers 
two prizes, of one hundred dollars and of fifty dollars, for short 
essays upon that subject Competition is open. to undergraduates 
of this date of any college in Massachusetts, and to residents of 
Massachusetts who are now either students or graduates of not 
more than five years' standing of any college. Essays are to be 
sent in by November i, 1881. It is expected that they will be 
examined by President Seelye of Amherst College, Professor Dun- 
bar of Harvard College, and Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., of Boston. 
The successful essays and others of decided merit will be 
printed. The following regulations should be observed : — 

1. The length of the essays must not be less nor more than ten 
pages of the North American Review. 

2. The whole subject or any branch thereof may be treated ; 
and writers will not be required to support the views of this Asso- 
ciation, but may treat the subject as they please. 

3. Essays are to be sent before November i, 1881, to Arthur 
Hobart, Secretary, P.O. Box 11 58, Boston, indorsed with a ficti- 
tious name. The real name and address and facts necessary to 
entitle the writer to compete, and also the name signed to the 
essay, must be sent, in a sealed envelope, to the above address, by 
the same date. 

Boston, June, i88i. 



NOTE. 



The two essays published herewith were adjudged by the com- 
mittee of examination, Messrs. Seelye, Dunbar, and Hill, to be 
entitled to the prizes offered by the Boston Association in the 
foregoing announcement. To Walter Allen Smith, of Boston, 
author of the essay, "Reform in the Government Service," was 
awarded the first prize of one hundred dollars ; and to Edward 
Cole Rowland, of Springfield, author of the essay, "The 
Spoils System: its Origin and Cure," the second prize of fifty 
dollars. 

The motive of the Association in ofiEering these prizes was, as 
suggested in the announcement, to interest young men in the 
study of the subject rather than to obtain from them new or valu- 
able light upon it. And, conformably to the terms of competition, 
which di4 not require writers to support the views of this Asso- 
ciation, the Committee awarded the first prize to the essay which 
they judged to be the most meritorious, but which, as will be 
noticed by the reader, does not wholly agree with the views of 
this Association nor with those of many eminent advocates of 
Civil Service Reform. 

Walter Allen Smith graduated at Harvard University in 
1880, and afterward studied in the Universities of Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Paris, devoting particular attention to the study of 
political science. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Smith died 
in London, April 8, 1882, at the age of twenty-two years. 

Edward Cole Rowland is a graduate of Cornell University 
of 1879. 

Boston, May, 1882. 



PRIZE ESSAY: 



Reform in the Government Service. 



BY 
WALTER ALLEN SMITH. 



Since the days of our fathers have we been in a great trespass unto this day. For our 
iniquities are increased over our head, and our trespass is grown up unto the heavens.— 
Ezra ix. 

But the desire of the righteous shall be granted. — Proverbs x. 

For our transgressions are with us; and as for our iniquities, we know them. — 
Isaiah lix. 



REFORM IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 



It is generally acknowledged that the time has come 
for a reform of some sort in the government service. 
The people of this country will no longer suffer the 
appointments in the great public offices to be made 
simply on the recommendation of irresponsible politi- 
cians. The evils of this system have become intoler- 
able ; and no reasonable man fails to see the absurdity 
of allowing the places in bureaus at Washington to be 
filled on the nomination of congressmen from Oregon 
or congressmen from Texas. No large manufacturer 
and no great merchant would think of turning over the 
positions in his business to be filled by his friends at 
the club or his neighbors in church. The government 
offices must be made to manage their affairs for them- 
selves, to be free from outside interference, and at lib- 
erty to select the best men for the work to be done. 
Some system and method are required : and some means 
must be devised which shall put a stop to favoritism, 
which shall. secure the best qualified men for office, and 
which shall give to every citizen, whatever his political 
opinions and whatever his personal connections, a fair 
and equal chance to enter the service of the govern- 
ment. 
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Where the number of applicants for small offices is 
very much larger than the number of offices to be filled, 
and where the appointing power is not in a position to 
make a personal investigation into the antecedents and 
special qualifications of each applicant, there is, bar- 
ring mere favoritism, but one possible method by which 
a selection can be made. This is the establishment of 
some system of tests to which all candidates must be 
subjected, and in accordance with which those candi- 
dates acquitting themselves best are to receive the 
appointments. These tests are called competitive 
examinations. They may be held before men of affairs, 
or before school-masters, or before physicians. They 
may indicate the practical, or the intellectual, or the 
physical acquirements of applicants. In different cases, 
the method may be different ; but the principle is the 
same. It is the subjection of candidates to established 
tests which are the same for all, and which, in the^gen- 
eral opinion of competent judges, are best calculated to 
secure the special qualifications for the special duties 
to be performed. From the establishment of some such 
tests in the government service there is now no escape. 
They are the only alternative to the present method or 
want of method, which is, as Carlyle was wont to put 
it, simply the equivalent of pitching an orange-peel into 
the crowd, and selecting the man it hits. 

The principle of competitive examinations is not 
a new one in this country. In small towns and vil- 
lages, when there occurs a vacancy among the teachers 
in the common schools, the applicants for the position 
are comparatively few ; and the members of the school 
committee are able to make full inquiries, and then to 



fill the place from personal knowledge of the character 
and qualifications of the several candidates. In the 
great cities, on the other hand, the number of appli- 
cants is very large: the committee-men have now 
neither the time nor the means to obtain the needful 
information. Two courses are open to them, — either 
to request their friends in the ward meetings, who are 
less likely to be embarrassed by a multitude of appli- 
cations, to fill the places for them ; or to submit all 
the candidates, without favor or distinction, to some 
sort of established tests or examinations which shall 
at the very least thin out the numbers and weed out 
the incompetent. Common sense and common hon- 
esty have led to the latter course. 

Of such a sort is the reform which it is proposed to 
introduce into some of the public offices. It is made 
necessary by the number of applicants and the im- 
possibility of investigation into the merits of each 
individual case. No one pretends that competitive 
examinations or the subjection of candidates to de- 
fined tests will be perfect. The examination of school- 
teachers will hardly bring to light their capacity to 
maintain discipline in a room full of boys. Nor any 
more will it be possible to ascertain before trial the 
business capabilities of clerks. But the finest ingenu- 
ity has failed to hit upon a better expedient. And, to 
meet possible difficulties, it has been conceded that 
a period of several months' probation will be necessary 
before a newly-admitted official is to receive a definite 
appointment. 

The question, however, is now not so much whether 
there shall be defined tests or not, — for on this point 
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intelligent men are pretty much of one mind, — but 
what these tests shall be, and how they shall be con- 
ducted. Up to the present moment, but one carefully 
matured scheme for securing these reforms has been 
brought before the public. This is the bill reported to 
the Senate by Mr. Pendleton. Without going into the 
details of the measure, it may be said to establish a 
uniform system of tests under a board of commissioners 
residing in Washington, and conducting, through what 
may be called a " wandering " examiner, examinations 
throughout the country. In the words of a gentleman 
largely responsible for the measure, it establishes **a 
uniform principle and method in all the departments, 
and in every quarter of the Union." 

Now there are, at the very outset, several obvious 
reasons why this scheme should be pretty carefully 
scrutinized. To begin with, when the bill was brought 
forward, no one can pretend to say that the public 
mind was made up on the subject. It was the result 
of no general discussion, and to all appearance was 
simply the product of a few advanced minds. Indeed, 
as soon as the matter began to be treated seriously, 
some of those who had been sponsors for the thing 
showed, in slang phrase, a surprising desire to go back 
on it. At all events, it was unquestionably far in 
advance of public opinion ; and, under these circum- 
stances, it would be quite a marvel if a few individuals 
were able to contrive such an audaciously thorough- 
going scheme of reform as, when put into practice, 
would meet the actual exigencies of the case, and stand 
the test of public opinion. True, some of the doctors 
pronounced it in a twinkling the sole and only remedy 
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for the disease. But, in spite of this, one may be par- 
doned for considering the question an open one. 

There are, too, other substantial grounds for regard- 
ing the bill with suspicion. The measure is obviously, 
and it seems confessedly, based on the principles of the 
civil service of Great Britain. It embodies the results 
of the very thorough study recently made in that coun- 
try by Mr. D. B. Eaton, and in so far, it is open to the 
objection that it is the application to our affairs of what 
may very properly be termed the Russian method in 
politics. As Mr. Wallace has very cleverly pointed 
out, when in that country there is any disposition to 
reform, it is customary to create a commission, which 
reads up very carefully the history and theory of the 
subject, presents a long and learned report, showing how 
the thing is done in other countries, and recommend- 
ing that the same be adopted at home. Forthwith, 
some famous institution, which has grown up in a 
foreign country in a long course of years and under 
totally different circumstances, is transplanted to Rus- 
sian soil, and set up by imperial decree. Unfort- 
unately, however, it very rarely flourishes in its new 
surroundings, and for the most part never takes root 
at all. The result is generally an out-and-out fiasco, 
showing very plainly that, in the words of the French 
proverb, there is somebody wiser than Voltaire, and 
that is everybody. 

The points against Mr. Pendleton's bill are, in the 
first place, that it attempts to do too much. The meth- 
ods of the English civil service have been arrived at 
very gradually and after repeated and cautious experi- 
ments. Even before the reform was attempted, the 
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way had for generations been smoothed for it by the 
fact that the tenures of office were generally for life. 
But, in spite of this, it is now proposed to transfer by 
act of congress a fully developed system from a coun- 
try where it has for years been establishing itself to 
another country where the first beginnings have just 
been made. Surely, this is among the puerilities of 
statesmanship. Moreover, the first condition of any 
reform is that it should be in the spirit of American 
institutions. But the foreign character of this scheme 
shows itself at a glance. In a very small country, 
where everything is most highly centralized, where the 
elementary education is in all parts the same, where 
the examinations in the schools are all carried on on 
the same principles and even by the same persons, it 
may indeed be possible to maintain a wandering exam- 
iner, who shall conduct his examinations for the service 
in every department and in every part of /the country 
"on a uniform principle and method." But in a great 
nation which spans a whole continent, where there 
prevail the utmost decentralization and the greatest 
diversity of conditions, something quite different is 
required. The people of this Republic would never 
tolerate the adoption of hard and fast rules which 
would bind into a rigid uniformity the public service 
in every part of this great country. No more will 
the notion of vesting all the appointments to office in 
a board of five men for the whole Union be approved 
by the sober judgment of the American people. The 
need of the thing has never been felt. The principle 
and theory of it are a startling innovation ; and it may 
fairly be said that the very idea of it would never have 
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suggested itself to anybody, were it not for the example 
of Great Britain. 

The fact is that, in trying to set up a board with uni- 
formity from Oregon to Florida, we have sought the 
principles of our reform abroad, and not at home. And 
those sagacious critics who declare that this is the only 
way out of our difficulties are rather less wise in this 
case than they usually are. For we have already in 
operation all the principles we need for a thorough 
reconstruction of the defective parts of our public ser- 
vice. All that is needed is that these principles should 
be developed. In the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, in the post-office and custom-house at 
New York, and in a few other cases, the system of 
admission to the service only through subjection to 
practical tests in open competition has been tried, and 
has, as is almost universally acknowledged, proved sat- 
isfactory. The part of rational statesmanship is to 
extend this.. No startling innovations, no importations 
from abroad, are necessary. Our experience has dis- 
tinctly shown us that in certain cases the system of 
tests has proved beneficial, and in truth is indispensable 
to the efficiency of the service. It is time then to 
extend the same system to other cases where the con- 
ditions are similar. Now, too, that this system has 
proved its merits, it should be made compulsory. In a 
word, the thing to be done, that which follows next in 
natural sequence, is to require by law, as the sole con- 
dition for admission to subordinate positions, the adop- 
tion of competitive examinations in all the departments 
at Washington, and in certain of the great post-offices 
and custom-houses in the country. 
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These examinations should be conducted under the 
heads of departments and the chief officials in the 
great offices. Such is the system with which we have 
begun, and as yet not the slightest attempt has been 
made to show why we should change it. To turn over 
the whole matter of the appointments to a board of 
commissioners would be a change of the most radical 
sort, for which, in the minds of practical men, the 
reasons are by no means forthcoming. The burden of 
proof rests with the innovators. The simple and nat- 
ural plan is that one which would suggest itself at once 
to any man, — that those who have the responsibility 
should also have the authority. The experiments which 
have already been made in cities of this country, in the 
matter of severing responsibility and authority, cer- 
tainly do not furnish much of an argument for trying 
them again on a larger scale. The simple and nat- 
ural plan would seem to be, that one which would 
intrust to those who are most interested in the matter, 
and to those who know most about the matter, the 
duty of framing the necessary tests and providing the 
necessary examinations for the selection of their sub- 
ordinates. 

There is little room for doubt that so much of reform 
as consists in the establishment of practical tests in 
open competition, as the condition for admittance to 
the departments and large government offices, is cer- 
tain to be established within a very short time. The 
matter is so simple and so obvious that one would 
think every man who took the trouble to consider the 
question would come to the same conclusion about it. 
Unfortunately, the question of civil service reform 
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covers a good many more matters than those already 
touched upon ; and unfortunately, too, when we pass 
to these other matters, the thing becomes neither 
simple nor obvious. In fact, among the vaporings 
about " return to" the practices of the fathers," " root- 
ing out of congressional dictation," "abolishment of 
the spoils system," and the like, it is very difficult to 
pick out any intelligible propositions to discuss. The 
idea seems to be that there shall be absolutely an end 
to congressional advice, — some would prohibit it by 
law ; that all entrance to the " civil service " shall be at 
the bottom ; that this shall be solely through examina- 
tions ; and that the higher places shall all be filled by 
promotion within the "service." Such is the notion — 
not, as it happens, altogether correct — which some 
people have formed of the English civil service, and 
which they desire to set up among us, Russian fashion, 
throughout the length and breadth of this great coun- 
try. Here, at length, we have visions of reform, which 
might possibly, indeed, go far to satisfy those common 
scolds who are now infesting our public life. Accord- 
ingly, it is worth while to pause a moment and look 
about. At the very beginning there is a confusion 
of terms. The word " civil service " was first heard 
of in this land when some persons, familiar with things 
abroad, began to talk about reforming it. The word, 
unluckily, like many other foreign articles, does not fit 
in very well with the conditions of things among us. 
Anybody would realize the inappropriateness, if a man 
were to talk about entering the United States Postal 
Service or the United States Customs Service. On 
the contrary, he would go into the post-office at Marble- 
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head or the custom-house at Barnstable. The fact is 
that, speaking very generally, we have not, in the coun- 
try at large, a " civil service " at all, in the European 
sense of that word. If you go into a post-office in 
Germany, it is very likely that you will not find a 
person there who is a native of the neighborhood. 
The men will be difFerent in sympathies, different in 
manners, different in dialect from the people of the 
town. On the banks of the Rhine, your officials may 
have come from the extreme east of Prussia. Such is 
a true "civil service," in which entrance is only through 
examination, in which the higher positions are filled 
from the lower, and in which — a most essential feature 
of the system — the officials are shifted about from place 
to place. In similar way, England has a customs ser- 
vice, a revenue service, an Indian service, and, to a 
limited extent, a postal service. In similar way, too, 
Ireland has a police service, — the constabulary. In 
America, under a like system, the collector in Boston 
might come from New Mexico, and the postmaster in 
Worcester from Dakota. Supposing we were to estab- 
lish on European models a postal service for the 
United States. The first thing to do would be to 
grade all the clerkships, with an advancing scale of 
salaries. Then it would be necessary to grade all the 
postmasterships in the same fashion, so that, when a 
man had risen to a postmastership in a small town, he 
should then be promoted to one in a larger town, and 
so on, about the country. The same with the collector- 
ships. In this land of extreme decentralization and of 
government by the people, such an absurdity would 
seem hardly worth discussing, were it not that it is 
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advocated, by the plainest implication, by certain know- 
ing ones who do not take the trouble to think what 
they are talking about. It is only in this way that it 
would ever be possible to make general the competi- 
tive examinations for admission to the " civil service," 
promotion within the service, higher offices filled from 
the lower, abolition of influence, and a great many 
other things, that we have heard a good deal of talk 
about. 

Much time would be saved and much fuss avoided, if, 
instead of debating misty generalities and half-under- 
stood theories, we were to come down to the plain 
concrete question, — The postmaster in Marblehead, 
how shall he be appointed ? The answer we shall 
make is. On the recommendation of the member of 
Congress. The system is not a good one, it may be 
said. But no man has yet come forward who, when 
pinned down to the concrete case, and prevented from 
taking refuge in generalities, has had any other rational 
system to offer. For the talk about election by the 
people is not worth notice. Moreover, the statement 
that in Great Britain, in cases like this, the member in 
Parliament does not influence, or even determine, the 
appointment is purely a myth. The centralized, bureau- 
cratic system is indeed more practicable there than 
with us ; and in the largest post-offices in that country 
it is in operation. But in the great mass of small 
offices there is no alternative between the Prussian 
and bureaucratic method by which the postmasters 
with their subordinates are shifted about from place to 
place, and the Anglo-Saxon and popular method by 
which they are appointed from the citizens of the town 
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on the recommendation of those ** whose knowledge of 
the communities in which the duties are to be per- 
formed best qualifies them to aid in making the wisest 
choice." To many a thoughtful man, moreover, it will 
appear that the Anglo-Saxon method, far from being a 
bad one, is a very good one. It makes it tolerably 
certain that, at least in a small place, the person thus 
nominated will be one acceptable to the majority of the 
people concerned. Then, too, there is some substantial 
responsibility for the appointment, — some person who 
has a hand in the matter for whose very particular 
interest it is that the appointment give satisfaction. 
Congressional interference with the departments, with 
the great bureaus and offices, and with subordinate 
places of any sort, is most strongly to be condemned. 
These are abuses, and as such there is good reason 
to believe they will soon be dealt with. But con- 
gressional advice in certain district appointments is 
unavoidable; and the more completely this becomes 
recognized, the more complete will be the responsi- 
bility. In other respects, too, the visions of eccentric 
reformers are not destined to be realized. In the 
small towns and small cities, the adoption of compet- 
itive examinations is not for a moment to be thought 
of. Nor any more will it be possible in such places 
to appoint the heads of offices by promotion within 
the "service." The man of the necessary weight and 
position and ability is not, as a rule, to be found there. 
In fact, the present system, be it or be it not on a par 
with that of Siam, has got to be maintained in the 
country at large, in the great majority of cases. Com- 
petitive examinations and promotion from the bottom 
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are not a patent medicine which will cure all our ail- 
ments, though they are an effectual remedy for some 
of them. 

In a brief discussion like this, of a great and impor- 
tant subject, there is much that must be omitted, and 
much that can only be suggested. In a word, however, 
it may be well to point out that there is one branch of 
the government service which, unlike the isolated cus- 
tom-houses and post-offices, distributed through the 
country, is distinctly a service in the full sense of the 
term. This is, first of all, the consular service ; and, in 
a somewhat less degree, the diplomatic service. Here 
is a field for the most thorough-going reform. In the 
most complete reorganization in accordance with the 
principles prevailing abroad and with the views of 
civil service reformers, there is nothing to be lost and 
everything to be gained. Indeed, it will be found that 
most of these principles, in a rudimentary form, have 
for some time been in operation in the consular service, 
and that they need only to be developed. This is a 
subject perfectly ripe at the present moment for con- 
gressional investigation and legislation. 

The subject of tenure of office and of removals is one 
on which there is much difference of opinion, and 
which admits of lengthy discussion. It must here be 
treated most cursorily. On one point there is a gen- 
eral agreement. No official appointed for a specified 
term should be removed before the close of that term, 
except for cause distinctly stated and, where practica- 
ble, entered in writing on the books, with the possibil- 
ity of appeal, in case of manifest injustice, to higher 
authority. On another point there is, at least among 
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men of affairs, a general agreement. The institution of 
a tribunal before which, in case a removal is desired, 
the government officer and his unsatisfactory subordi- 
nate should each appear and plead his case, is too 
amusing to be worth discussion. As regards the 
length of tenure, the true principle for the government 
service is obviously that which generally prevails 
throughout the country. No business man would ap- 
point his office-boy for life ; nor would a great manu- 
facturer get a new superintendent for his mills every 
year. In the public service, the principle should be 
the same. Appointment for life, in some cases absurd, 
in many mischievous, is in none essential. In the 
higher offices, if the term be only long enough, when a 
man has proved his fitness, he is not likely to be dis- 
charged. It is important, however, that the term 
should be sufficiently long, so that an officer should de- 
pend for his re-appointment not on his influence with a 
set of politicians, but on the reputation he has made for 
himself in the execution of his duties. What is wanted 
then is not permanence of tenure, but definiteness of 
tenure. In this way, far better than in any other, will 
it be possible to restrain the public servants from ex- 
cessive activity in partisan politics. If an officer is 
appointed for ten years, he can foresee nothing of the 
political circumstances of the country at the time when 
his term will close ; and, if he wishes to remain in 
office, he will think twice before he gets himself a rep- 
utation for partisanship of any sort 

If there were any need of discussing here abuses 
which everybody recognizes as such, a good deal might 
be said about compulsory political assessments on office- 
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holders. If men in the employment of the government 
are forced to yield up any part of their salaries ; or if, 
in other words, any part of the money voted by the rep- 
resentatives of the people to maintain the public ser- 
vice is diverted from this use, and taken by politicians 
to serve their own purposes, — there is a plain case of 
robbery. The persons guilty of this deserve to be 
criminally punished, and happily they are likely before 
long to be so. 

Finally, serious abuses have sprung up in certain 
branches of the government service. They have 
thriven under our neglect, but now they are generally 
recognized. The thing for us to do is to set them 
right in the simplest and directest way, following our 
own experience, and seeking our principles of action 
at home and not abroad. We are not called upon to 
provide for all time, nor to hand down to our descend- 
ants some finished and symmetrical monument of our 
ingenuity. We have, however, to meet the exigencies 
of a particular case, and to provide for the imperative 
needs of the day. To this task let us address our- 
selves, not with fanatical denunciation, but with firm 
confidence in ourselves, with a dignified self-respect, 
and with a sturdy determination to do the work. 
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The Spoils System : Its Origin and Cure. 



Our civil service is the government's business 
agency. "The government" is no abstraction, but 
means you and me and all of us. Of the eighty thou- 
sand, more or less, of these agents, about three thou- 
sand are in theory appointed for us by the President, 
and the rest by the heads of departments. In fact, 
these appointments are made by the President and his 
cabinet largely at the dictation of congressmen, senators, 
and others, whose good-will it is important to secure. 
Every election gives our chiefs political debts to pay. 
The congressman owes some reward to friends in his 
district who have helped him to nomination and elec- 
tion. The senator owes men throughout his State, 
who create the bulk of the Legislature and keep the 
cogs of the machine under the senator's thumb. The 
heads of departments, in turn, owe the congressmen 
prospectively for approving their estimates and conduct 
of the public business. To balance these personal obli- 
gations, the civil service is made a political clearing- 
house. 

The effects upon the service itself, briefly stated, 
tend to exclude the best agents, since worthy men will 
not hold office as a stake in a bet on the next election ; 
to shut out in great measure from what should be an 
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honorable calling all but political managers, so depriv- 
ing the government of the selection of the fittest ; and 
to increase in consequence the cost of administration. 
But, great as these evils are, they are minor. One 
feature of the spoils system threatens the national life, 
— the fact that the dominant party makes bribes of 
offices, and uses the property of the whole people to 
continue its power. Pure elections are the life of the 
Republic. But it is notorious that every political cam- 
paign depends more and more upon the "sinews of 
war." Contending parties in Virginia look anxiously 
to the White House for "recognition." The whole 
people, including the " outs," are taxed to intrench the 
"ins." 

The objects of civil service reform are to take our 
business agency out of politics ; to make the minor 
administrative offices not the property of an oligarchy, 
but open to all, choice to be made for fitness alone, 
determined by competitive tests ; to appoint from those 
selected only to the lower grades of service, upper 
grades to be filled by promotion for proved excellence ; 
and to make tenure of office depepd upon efficiency, 
and not upon the fortunes of bosses. 

So much for the symptoms and needed cure. A 
brief outline of the rise of the national disease will indi- 
cate the remedy. We shall see that the spoils system 
was not thrust upon our institutions by one man, but 
has been a gradual growth, beginning with party gov- 
ernment ; and that this growth was rooted in the inter- 
ference with the appointing power, left to its own 
discretion, of personal and party interests, and in the 
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inability of the President to withstand the appetite for 
office with which the Republic was born. 

It is idle to say that the spoils system began with 
Jackson's administration. He only finished what he 
found. He was but a wheel dashed round by a cur- 
rent, which was a torrent when the government was 
but a dozen years old. It is an important coincidence 
that, when our Constitution was written, the civil admin- 
istration of the mother country was the prey of politi- 
cians.* The degradation of our civil service was as 
inevitable as was the ** irrepressible conflict." One 
arose primarily from the impossibility that the Consti- 
tutional Convention should define the limits of State 
and Federal power; the other results from the fact that 
the same Convention had never heard of administrative 
reform. Popular government had grown enough to 
control by law taxation and expenditure, but it had not 
yet learned that to leave appointments to the discretion 
of the appointing power would become as monstrous as 
to leave expenditure to the discretion of disbursing 
officers. 

The administration of Washington opened our politi- 
cal history with an attempt to ignore parties, and we 
shall find non-partisan appointments in these first eight 
years of the Constitution. The first cabinet included 
Hamilton and Jefferson, the historical representatives 
of our opposing political theories. This official family 
Washington ever consulted about appointments, and 
more than any President since he eliminated the per- 
sonal equation from his estimate of applicants. It ;s 

* Eaton's Civil Strvice in Great Britain, chap. ix. 
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noteworthy that before his election, when the new 
Republic turned instinctively to its father as its head, 
Washington was deluged with petitions for place. To 
this he bears repeated testimony, even saying that he 
has "found the number of necessary answers are an 
almost insupportable burden." But he declares that 
he will be bound by no pledges, and that his ruling 
motives in bestowing office shall be "the fitness of 
characters, the pretensions of different candidates, and, 
so far as is proper, political considerations." * To these 
he soon added, after some experience with a wrangling 
cabinet, the statement regarding the attorney-general- 
ship : " I shall not bring a man into any office 

of consequence knowingly, whose political tenets are 
adverse to the measures which the general government 
are pursuing ; for this, in my opinion, would be a sort 
of political suicide." f I^ minor appointments, Wash- 
ington carried out, so far as possible, a distributive 
geographical rule. This, Hamilton writes him, "is 
doubtless a good one ; but, if carried so far as to hazard 
the appointment of unqualified persons to offices of 
national importance, ... it will become a bad one." J 

But, with the end of this experiment in government 
without party, we find the end of non-partisan appoint- 
ments. The Federalist party, without constitutional 
check, took to itself the patronage of the government it 
had created. It had an excuse in doing this, since the 
anti-Federalist Governor Clinton of New York had used 
the patronage of his State to sustain his party against 
the patronage wielded even by the old Confederation. 

♦Sparks' H^asking^on, ix., 477, 478. ^Idid., xi., 74. 

t Hamilton's Works, iv., 68. 
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For the New York custom-offices had been a bone of 
contention before the Constitution. They had been 
seized by the Continental Congress in 1781 ; but after 
the peace, in 1783, the State again controlled its col- 
lectors, and Governor Clinton had used his power with 
all his might to fight the Federalists.* 

Under John Adams, accordingly, we find appoint- 
ment of Federalists only, though this doctrine was not 
at first openly avowed. Early in his term, the second 
President says : " Washington appQinted a multitude of 
Democrats and Jacobins of the deepest dye. I have 
been more cautious in this respect ; but there is danger 
of proscribing, under imputations of Democracy, some 
of the ablest characters in the Union." f But Jefferson 
charges that the Republicans were excluded from all 
offices from the first origin of the division into Republi- 
can and Federalist. J And Benton testifies that almost 
no Federalists held office at the end of John Adams* 
administration. A most interesting development of the 
first Adams' administration is the rise of the Senate's 
claim on patronage. Washington's geographical rule 
and the Senate's power of confirmation united to form 
the bulwark which still screens the national disgrace. 
Adams writes, "If I were to nominate him without 
previous recommendations from the senators and rep- 
resentatives from your State, the Senate would prob- 
ably negative him." And again : "The Samuel Adams 
appointed a custom-house officer was named by the 
senators and representatives of New Hampshire. I 
know him not."§ John Adams had not anticipated 

* Hammond's Political History of New York^ i., 35. t Gibbs' Wolcott, ii., 432. 

t Jefferson's Works, iv., 353. § John Adams' Works, viii., 636. 
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any such curtailment of his privileges ;] for he had de- 
fended the prospective Constitution, as giving the Exec- 
utive power to " humble every proud, aspiring senator 
who is in danger of acquiring an influence too great." 
But, as President, he found that every senator and rep- 
resentative had friends "in his own district," to whose 
"activity and influence he has been indebted for his 
election," and that members of Congress combined to 
influence the appointing power.* 

The last hours of Mr. Adams' term, when he knew 
the crushing defeat of his party and the election of 
Jefferson, were filled with appointments of his political 
friends. These midnight appointments, crowded in 
"with whip and spur," as Jefferson says, were such a 
challenge to the incoming President that his moder- 
ation is a marvel of policy. 

But Jefferson saw clearly that the Federalists had 
fallen by abuse of power. Thus warned against ex- 
tremes, he began a policy of reconciliation. The Fed- 
eralists, smarting under defeat, must not be driven by 
further assaults to rally and concentrate. Their fears, 
real or pretended, of radical changes in the government 
and of reckless misrule, must be allayed by moderation. 
The converted Federalists must not be driven back to 
that standard by harsh measures toward their recent 
friends. On the contrary, the fallen party must be 
dissolved by kindness and won over by patient moder- 
ation. Such was the success of this general plan of the 
new administration that its opponents were merged 
with its friends ; and Jefferson's party gradually became, 
under his successors, itself permeated with Federalism, 

♦John Adams' Works, vi., 533. 
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and was itself ousted by essentially the same political 
forces as had lifted it into power. 

It is this far-sighted policy, and not any loftier princi- 
ples, which kept our first political revolution from 
making a clean sweep of the offices. And only Jef- 
ferson's personal determination kept this policy intact 
from party greed. The victors wanted the spoils then. 
The rank and file of the party pressed so hard for place 
that Jefferson was obliged to say at once that he would 
give office only to Republicans. But he insists at the 
same time that "deprivations of office, if made on the 
ground of political principles alone, would revolt our 
new converts^ * Overwhelmed by the rush for office, 
it was necessary that he should have fixed rules, to 
which he could refer the personal grievances of his 
angry partisans ; and, in the first month of his admin- 
istration, he arrived at these principles : First, he 
secured a bone to allay the immediate greed of the 
party jackals by summarily treating as "nullities" the 
midnight appointments made by Adams while yet his 
lamp of office held out to burn. Second, he recognized 
of course that official malconduct was proper cause for 
removal. Third, "A difference of political principle, 
practised so far as the rights of a private citizen will 
justify," was not ground for removal, except in the case 
of* attorneys and marshals. These large exceptions, 
the doors to the federal courts, he held were party 
property, ** indispensable as a shield to the republican 
part of our fellow-citizens." f At the outset, however, 
he insisted that the few removals he made ought not to 
be so construed as to prevent the union of all factions 

* Jefferson's Works, iv., 368. t Ibid.^ iv., 381. 
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into one administration party. The key to his whole 
policy of removal and appointment is found in these 
words: "They" (the Federalists) "now find themselves 
with us, and separated from their quondam friends. If 
we can but avoid shocking their feelings by mercenary 
acts of severity against their late friends, they will in a 
little time cement, and form one mass with us." * 

The quarrel over the New Haven coUectorship 
brought out more definite statements from Jefferson. 
The remonstrance by a committee of New Haven mer- 
chants against the removal of John Adams' collector, 
one of the midnight appointments, lamented "that a 
change in the administration must produce a change in 
the subordinate oflBces." In reply, the President pro- 
tested against his declarations for political tolerance 
being "misconstrued into assurances that the tenure 
of oflBces was to be undisturbed." It was not to be 
inagined that he would continue the Federalist "mo- 
nopoly of office." He would gladly wait for time and 
accident to give the Republicans their share ; " but 
their total exclusion calls for prompter corrections." 
And, in despair, he makes the famous cry, " How are 
vacancies to be obtained ? Those by death are few, by 
resignation none."t Indeed, so "slow" did Jefferson 
find his process of office-getting that he soon recog- 
nized as cause for removal "electioneering activity or 
open and industrious opposition to the principles of the 
present government." J That is, activity on one side 
was claim for reward ; activity on the other, ground for 
punishment. The theory, if not the practice, of the 
spoils system, was established. 

♦Jefferson's Works, iv., 381. t /did., iv., 402-405. tlbid., iv., 451. 
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Madison found less difficulty in continuing Jeffer- 
son's civil-service policy. The Federalists had almost 
disappeared, the second war with England driving 
a majority of their remnant into harmony with the 
administration. The clamor for removals was weaker, 
though the press for vacancies was more eager than 
ever. An attempt by Congress to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to usurp the power of appointment 
had already been defeated, and Madison says that he 
left many minor appointments to the heads of depart- 
ments.* But the rise of the congressional caucus, 
which nominated Madison, and which practically gave 
the national Legislature the selection of the Executive, 
imparted a new power to the President's patronage. 
With official bribes, he might influence a renomina- 
tion, or possibly dictate his successor. Early there- 
fore in the twelfth Congress, an amendment to the 
Constitution was proposed, forbidding any senator or 
representative to be appointed to any civil place. 
Congressman Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, urged 
that this include all blood or marriage relatives of 
legislators. His speech of scathing satire made some 
of his fellow-members wince under the charge that 
they were "notorious solicitors of office," and that 
they supported the administration for prospective fat 
salaries. He declares that, should any office-holder 
die, " long before the corpse is in the coffin the mail 
shall be crowded with .... every species of sturdy, 

sycophantic solicitation We hear the clamor of 

the craving animals at the treasury trough here in 
this city. Such running, such jostling, such wriggling, 

•Madison's Works, iii., 26. 
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such clambering over one another's backs, such squeal- 
ing because the tub is so narrow and the company so 
crowded!"* The self-denying measure was not car- 
ried, however ; and Congress continued to elect the 
President and trade offices with him. 

The party of the administration had now become all- 
powerful. The Federalists could muster but 34 out of 
217 electoral votes in 18 16; and, in 1820, Monroe was 
all but unanimously re-elected. But the inevitable 
disintegration of the party had already begun, and on 
the old line of division, the theories of loose and strict 
interpretation of federal power. There was practically 
no party organization for the next election, which be- 
came a personal struggle between the great leaders. 
Undecided, the choice was thrown upon the House of 
Representatives, where the administration party won, 
and John Quincy Adams became President, though the 
popular vote had favored Jackson. It is significant in 
the struggle at Washington that Adams as Secretary of 
State then controlled the post-office department. The 
charge, too, is familiar that he won by promising 
Henry Clay, who held the balance of power in the 
balloting, the State portfolio. True or not, the possi- 
bility of such a charge, and the fact of its current 
acceptance and use in the successful Jackson campaign 
four years later, show that government patronage was 
now identified closely with Whig interests, and made 
to subserve them. 

Under John Quincy Adams' term there steadily 
gathered influences which were rudely to unveil the 
growth of years. The administration wielded its pa- 

* Life of Josiah Quincy, 219-224. 
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tronage against the Jackson party. Henry Clay, as 
Secretary of State, removed the public printers, and 
wheeled the post-office department into line against the 
"bargain and corruption" cry. But the congressional 
caucus had fallen under Crawford's signal failure to 
force his unrepresentative nomination upon the coun- 
try ; and, in the absence as yet of other party machin- 
ery, the administration could effect little against Jack- 
son, with its offices. The strength of the hero of New 
Orleans lay in no organization that could be crippled. 
He rode on a wave of personal popularity. But, while 
this could not be rolled back, neither could Jackson 
himself control it. His followers were the rabble. 
His cause was the claim of the common people to share 
more directly in the government. For the first time, 
an open appeal was made to the appetite for office, 
which had thus far been quietly fed and covertly util- 
ized. Heretofore, an aristocrat could be a politician, 
culture and ward management were compatible, and 
the scholar ruled in politics. Jackson's victory repre- 
sented the most opposite elements. The clay pipe was 
to perfume the White House, and dirty boots on satin 
chairs were to oust the frigid correctness of New Eng- 
land official life. But, though Jackson could not con- 
trol the forces behind him, his military instinct had 
long before moved him with admiration of New York 
politics ; and his support by Van Buren drew him yet 
nearer to the Empire State's campaigns for office. 

By these imperious causes, then, was Jackson forced 
to add partisan removals to partisan appointments. 
In self-defence, he must break down the bulwarks in 
which the national granary had been intrenched. The 
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political forces at his back demanded reward, and 
could not be refused without his losing the personal 
prestige which was as yet his only strength ; and the 
downfall of the congressional caucus made it necessary 
that official patronage, thus far centred at Washington, 
should be skilfully used throughout the country to 
build up party organization and begin the political 
camp, which was to result in the system of national 
conventions. 

Thus were the essential features of the spoils system 
fully created. It was but a step, with the rapid growth 
of the civil service, to make the offices the prize of suc- 
cessive administrations of even the same party. The 
story is but a recital of the inevitable. Intrust human 
nature with a power capable of such perversion, assail it 
on every side with opportunity, temptation, almost the 
necessity of abuse, and there could be but one result. 
Only the first President, who was great enough to 
know no party, was great enough to postpone the end. 
After the first political revolution, policy and sparing 
removals were at one. After the second, policy de- 
manded removals, and they were made. Party patron- 
age accompanied party government, gradually at first, 
but in a torrent at last, when the value of this political 
instrument became great and opportune. 

No one who runs through these beginnings of ad- 
ministrative abuse can fail to read their lesson. The 
mischief of attributing the spoils system wholly to 
Jackson lies in the easy inference that his removals 
caused the evil. The remedy must go deeper, to be 
radical. Removals are to make room for appoint- 
ments. It is the appointing power which must be 
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directed more truly, hedged from outside influences, 
and lifted to a higher plane. The power itself cannot 
be abridged by statute, for it is constitutional; and 
it should not be, for it concentrates responsibility. 
But the President may be required to select officers 
for tlieir fitness, as he selects judges for learning in 
the law. 

The tenure of minor offices should be during effi- 
cient behavior. On this point, unfortunately, reformers 
are not agreed. But the proposal to limit tenure by 
law, as is done in part already, seems blocked by the 
legal ground taken by Madison and Jefferson and sup- 
ported by Senator Edmunds and recently by Senator 
Hoar.* Madison wrote in 1820 that a law "ending 
appointments at periods of four years overlooks the 
important distinction between repealing or modifying 
the office and displacing the officer. The former is 
a legislative, the latter an executive function." And 
he gives this opinion to Monroe : " If a law can displace 
an officer at every period of four years, it can do so at 
the end of every year, or at every session of the 
Senate ; and the tenure then will be at the pleasure of 
the Senate as much as of the President."! Jefferson 
saw this result even more plainly. "It will make of 
them" (the senators), he says, "what all executive 
directories become, mere sinks of corruption and 
faction.''^ 

It is vital to reform that its friends unite to present 
a distinct issue. In no other way can politicians, 
interested in retaining their hold on patronage, be 

* North American Review^ November, 1881. t Madison's Works, iii., 196. 

t Jefferson's Works, vii., 190. 
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compelled to do more than tickle the public ear with 
the sounding brass of convention resolutions. An 
examination of the Pendleton bill proves it the best 
method offered to secure civil service reform. Amend- 
ments of detail may improve it, and the Willis bill 
deserves kindred support; but only unity in general 
purpose by reformers can force Congress absolutely 
to forego patronage. 
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